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ABSTRACT 

This issue of "Kansas English" focus on composition 
and language study, kindergarten through grade six. The articles and 
authors are "Evaluating Process and Product in Children's Writing" by 
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Elementary School Children" by Lester S* Golub, "From a Reading Desk" 
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Evaluatiii}; Process and Product in Children's Writing 

ROlUiRT L HILLERICH 
77n' l*asi(;r C AUdriiii (imhidli^ School 
NiitioNiil ColU^i' of liihiCUHofi 
litdustoHi lllipiois 

Both process and product oumIu to be evaluated in the elementary prog- 
ram of written expression* Kvaluution of the process would include the 
proMram and experiences provided; evaluation of the product would bu 
expanded well beyond correctness to include clarity, style, fluertcy, and the... 
effective domain. 

Historically the job we have done has been poor. The focus has been on 
product only, and most often on only one aspect of that — correctness. The 
teacher of English, armed with a red pencil, was the self-appointed defender 
of the language. Small wonder that only a few graduates of this product-, 
oriented schooling learned to enjoy writing in spite of the experience; a 
greater number were capable of writing correct inanities when they had to; 
and most were classed as unable to write a clearly organized paragraph. 

Today there is hope that we are moving away from this single-minded 
emphasis on correctness, although there seems to be a large, invisible segment 
of our society that holds to the one standard. 1 say "invisible * because 1 can't 
find these people: elementary teachers want to free children to write, but they 
tell me that parents want marks for correctness; parents understand the 
importance of interest and ideas in written expression, but they are concerned 
about mechanics because of the high schi)()l; high school teachers would be 
happy to receive students who could write an organized paragraph, but they 
are concerned about college entrance exams. Try to find the invisible group! 
Even the lay panel reviewitig the National Assessment Goals for Writing 
recognized the importance of goals other than correctness, but they insisted 
on adding the latter because they "were concerned about public reaction 
should the technical skills be overlooked/* (National Assessment of Educa- 
tion Progress, 19*^2, p. 6) 

It seems time to quit passing the buck and to stand up for what we know. 
While we rightly cry for more research dealing with the improvement of 
written expression, we alreac'y know more than we use. In fact, we have 
enough evidence to develop p'^ograms that are good for kids and that will do at 
least as well as—and often better than — we have done in the past; we have 
enough evidence about what the process should be that, if we use it, the 
product will likely take care of itself. 

Robert L. Hillcrich is Cluiirmiin of the Department of* ReaJinM Uxmrn^ at the 
Poster G. MtCi.iw CiraJuate School of the Niitioiuil College of liJuLatioh in Hviinston, lllimois. 
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Evaluating the Process 

To establish what the process aiul program ofwrittcn hmguagc shouKI be* 
let's remove some ot the vestiges of the past. The process For elementary 
children is not one of producing correct inanities; it is not one of getting back 
papers tha^ drip blood from the red pencil; nor is it one of learning the 
grammar of the language. The process is one of helping children to become 
conscious cifthe intuitive knowledge of the language that they already possess 
and ro enjoy the manipulation of that language on paper. 

Most specdfically, the teacher should evaluate process, first of all» by 
establishing appropriate criteria for writing and by letting the children in on 
her secret. This writer would suggest the following in order of priority: 

1. Clarity — ^Did 1 say what I wanted to say? Unless this point is met, the 
exercise of writing is fruitless. 

2. Interest Appeal — Did 1 say it in an interesting manner? If a writer 
hopes to be read» he should try; otherwise he has little reason to write. 
Correctness— Did I say it correctly? Here, mechanics — other than 
those dealing with clarity— are put in their place: they are less educa- 
tional concerns than social concerns, and as such, belong in the 
category with Amy Vanderbilt and Emily Post. 

Having established priorities with the children, additional items of pro- 
cess wire evident in the literature, Foremost is the evidence that experience in 
writing increases writing skill, whether process or product is evaluate J. 

Hillerich il9"la; 19"^ lb) reported two studies involving over 3,000 
children at primary and middle grades. The children had at Itut weekly 
experience in writing and the foregoing criteria were used with a minimum of 
emphasis on mechanics. Not only did the children improve in the sophistica- 
tion with which they wrote (length of T-unit, subordination, etc. ) but they also 
improved in the traditional mechanics of capitalization, punctuation, and 
spelling. 

Nikoloff (1965) reported similar results in a study of 100 teachers at 
grades five and six. The teachers were divided into two groups, "high stan- 
dard" (emphasizing mechanics) and "low standard" (emphasizing ideas). In 
this study, the children of "low standard" teachers wrote more words, had 
more ideas and more original ideas, and made fewer mechanical errors. 

Taylor and Hoedt (1966) demonstrated the effect of praise without 
correction as opposed to criticism with correction. With 105 fifth graders, the 
authors found no significant difference in the writing skill of the two treat- 
ment groups, but they did find that the "uncorrected" group wrote more and 
had a better attitude about writing. Gee (1972) found essentially the same 
results with eleventh graders. 

Burton and Arnold (1963) also found, at the high school level, that 
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frequent practice t/ A; ;.v resulted in improved writing. 

In this process orientation, ir.eas tor stimulatiti^ the writing of children 
become important. Fortunately, we are surrounded by the written word; one 
has only to look to see ideas that can be used. 1 have developed a list of over 
50, using everything from some ot the columns of Syd Harris to the cartoon 
Tumbleweeds." For those who prefer more organized suggestions, there is 
Wishes, Ues\iHil PrtJm [ Koch, iy"^())» I'he Whole WordCutiih^ (Teachers and 
Writers Collaborative, 19^2), ovSthirhltHg Words (Carlson, 1973). 

In English, some teachers are not satisfied with stimulating, motivating, 
and freeiag children to express themselves in writing. For those who mast 
teuch, the work of O'Hare ( 19^3) and the research of Odegaard and May 
( 19*^2) suggest that flexibility in the use of language can be learned through 
structured experiences. (I'm not even sure this can be "taught," but it can be 
"learned. ") 

The process of written language must involve all aspects of language. 
While we can't quote supporting research, our desire to develop iittiiTest and 
enjoyment in writi.ng would lead to language k)gs, where each child would 
collect items of interest to him — items ranging from sensory words to vivid 
descriptions and including everything from acronyms to palindromes. 

Strong research support is also lacking in revision. However, the gradual 
introduction of this experience, after children have been freed to write, can 
provide enjoyable manipulation of language as children try to increase clarity 
or interest appeal. 

Even the area of "correctness" need not be omitted from the process of 
written expression. While inlmonishing children to proofread is a 
worthless — if not mind-dulling — practice, evidence from a few short-terms 
studies (Personke and Knight, 196^; Frasch, 1965; Oswalt, 1961) suggests 
that the specific teaching of proofreading results in improved ability in that 
area. 

If 1 were evaluating a program in written expression and found the 
process to be somewhat like that outlined above, 1 would have no further 
concerns, in other words, the evidence is strong enough that, with the 
appropriate process, the product should take care of itself. On the other hand, 
for ye of little faith, some current techniques for evaluating product follow. 

Kvalitalititi the Product 

As stated, traditionally teachers were concerend with marking — if not 
counting up — the mechanical errors in a piece of writing. The more *'enlight- 
ened" then began adding a second grade for ideas. 

Our aspirations for children in written expression ought to be well 
beyond simple mechanics, beyond the writing of correct drivel, beyond the 
use of short simple sentences merely because they are easier to punctuate, and 
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bcyoiul the use of the more common— and often less appropriate word- 
— merely because irs spelling is known. If higher goals are accepted, then the 
sitiiple measure of correctness is unfitting. 

The lotticr goals of clarity and interest imply the desire to develop more 
sophistication in the use of language in writing. These higher goals demand 
evaluation procedures beyond the counting of errors. 

Some of the procedures suggested in the literature are too time- 
consuming to be practical on a day-to-day basis. For example, Carlson ( 19'^ 
offers a convolution of quantified subjective judgments: she suggests evalua- 
tion, on a five-point scale, of thirty-six separate items. 

To use the variety of checks reported by researchers such as Loban 
(196^), Hunt (1965) or (yOonnell et al (1967) is beyond the time and 
linguistic sophistication of most elementary teachers. On the other hand, the 
length of T-unit is as eiisy to check u^: mechanical errors, and this factor has 
been identi^'ied in the latter two studies as a good measure of language 
development. 

At the primary level, at least, fluency alone seems to be a good indicator 
of development in written language. The measure of fluency is nothing more 
than a count of total words written in a specified time. While 0*Donnell 
(196'') is not enthusiastic about this measure, his results indicate a clear 
progression from grade to grade. 

Hillerich ( 19"^ lb) established norms for 1,500 primary grade children on 
the basis of the number of words written in a fixed time to a given picture 
stimulus. After a year of increased emphasis on extensive writing, freeing the 
children to write, all primary children were given the same writing test and 
their themes evaluated for fluency and checked against the previous year's 
norms. The investigator found the average fluency of first grade at fifty- 
seventh percentile of the previous year; second grade average, at the sixty- 
sixth percentile; and third grade average, at the seventy-fourth percentile of 
the previous year. 

From elementary through high school the complaint is heard that there is 
insufficient time to evaluate writing if children write too frequently. It seems 
to me that every piece of writing need not— in fact, should not — be evaluated 
or even read by the teacher. Somehow the act of evaluation must be removed 
from the areaof day-to-day counting: no one improves or regresses measura- 
bly in writing in a day — or in a week for that matter. On the short-term basis* 
whatever reaction there is to children's writing ought to be reaction as 
communication to communication. Evaluation is a matter of sampling each 
month or two to appraise growth through a comparison of samples from a 
given child. 
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If evaluation is accepted as a spaced sampling, then there is time for 
children to write daily, and there is time for the teacher to evaluate with the 
child monthly or so for clarity, for interest appeal, and for increased fluency, 
length of T-unit, or even for the more sophisticated elements. At least, in 
evaluating product, let s put the focus on the positive measures we're trying to 
increase, not on the negative counting of errors. For one thing, the latter will 
discourage longer or more involved writing. For example, Hillerich (1971b) 
found that children made exactly twice as many mechanical errors on the 
second and following pages of a piece of writing as they did on the first page. 

Summary 

This paper has been an attempt to order the priorities in written lan- 
guage. It suggests that evaluation of the process of writing presented to 
children is just as important — if not more important — than evaluation of the 
product written by children. 

Prwess evaluation was viewed here as the assessment of the teacher's role in 
the development of skill and interest in written expression. Process evalua- 
tion might inlude such questions as: 

— Does the teacher stimulate and provide time for a variety of oppor- 
tunities to use language in writing? 

— Does the teacher stimulate interest in the written expression of others.^ 

— Does the teacher keep the primary focus on the clarity and interest 
appeal of children's writing? 

Process evaluation was viewed here as the assessment of the teacher s 
role in the development of skill and interest in written expression. Process 
evaluation might include such questions as: 

— Does the child show growth in language sophistication as evidenced by 
word choice, length of T-unit, subordination, etc.? 

If children are writing more but enjoying it less, better take another look 
at the process! 
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Written Language Development and Instruction of 
Elementary School Children 

LESTER S. GOLUB 
The Penmylvanii State Vnivesity 
University Park, Pennsylvania 

Writing is thinking written down. For all age groups this is a basic 
definition of written language. A child's purpose in writing, as well as an 
adult's, is to communicate an idea. As a child's language and thought develop, 
he win want to shape his writfen ideas using rhetorical and figurative devices. 

Writing is connected to reading and speaking in inseparable ways. Writ- 
ing reflects a child's total language and thought development. Reading is 
"decoding," as is listening. Thought is needed for deriving meaning in both 
the reading and the writing operation. In writing, the writer, through his inner 
voice, controls and shapes thought. In reading, the author, an outside agent, 
controls and shapes thought. Although the speaking, listening and reading 
language functions are extremely complex human behaviors, writing tops 
them as complex human behavior. 

Are Children Learning the Language Arts Concepts That Are Taught? 

In a study to determine how well children were learning the concepts 
teachers claimed they were teaching to improve the written language of 
students, it was discovered that children were not learning these concepts 
very well (Golub, Fredrick, and Hdrris, 197 1). The primary objectives of this 
research were: I) to identify basic concepts in the English language arts 
appropriate to and generally taught at the intermediate grade levels, 2) to 
identify criterion tasks for measuring concept attainment abilities in the 
English language arts, 3) to develop test items for criterion tasks to measure 
achievement of these language arts concepts, and 4) to determine how well 
boys and giris perform on these language arts test items. 

In identifying the concepts for testing, the domain of concepts consisted 
of all those single words or phrases which seemed to be classificatory and 
which were treated in some way in the English language arts curriculum. Six 
current textbook series were searched and all classificatory concepts in the 
body or in the index of these textbooks were recorded. This huge number of 
concepts was analyzed, and three areas which seemed to contain the majority 
of concepts were chosen: I) Words, 2) Words in Sentences, and 3) Connected 
Discourse. Words contained concepts related to letters, letter sounds, word 
parts, word types, and word meanings. Words in Sentences contained concepts 

Lester S. Golub is Professor of KiiMtish Education and Reading at the Pennsylvania State 
University. 
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related to parts of speech, sentence punctuation, types of sentences, and word 
functions. 

Conmckd Discourse contained concepts related to paragraph, sentence func- 
tions, and letter writing. Teachers were then asked to indices te if they taught 
the concept in fourth grade, if 80-90^ V of the pupils knew the definition of the 
concept and were able to pronounce the concept word or phrase. As a result of 
this information, thirty English language arts concepts were selected for 
analysis and testing: ' 



The twelve criterion tasks for each concept were: 

1. Given name of attribute, select example. 

2. Given example of attribute, select name, 
i. Given name of concept, select example. 

4. Given name of concept, select nonexample» 

5. Given example of concept, select name. 

6. Given concept, select relevant attribute. 

7. Given concept, select irrelevant attribute. 

8. Given definition of concept, select name. 

9. Given name of concept, select definition. 

10. Given concept, select supraordinate concept. 

11. Given concept, select subordinate concept. 

12. Given two concepts, select relationship. 

A total of 355 English language arts items were developed for the 
purpose of measuring and assessing children's concept attainment of the 
language arts concepts taught by teachers at the fourth grade. However, pilot 
studies indicated that the selected language arts concepts were very difficult 
for fourth graders. The subjects finally tested were 186 boys and 259 girls just 
beginning the sixth grade in the public school system of Madison, Wisconsin. 



I. Words 

1. Abbreviations 

2. Compound Word 

3. Consonant 

4. Contraction 

5. Homonym 

6. Short Vowel 

7. Silent Letter 

8. Suffix 

9* Synonym 

10. Word 



II . Words in Sentences 111. Connected Discourse 

11. Adjectives 21. Comparison 

12. Helping Verb 22. Details 

13. Period 23. Explanation 

14. Possessive Noun 24. Greeting 

15. Predicate 25. Heading 

16. Present Tense 26. Paragraph 

17. Pronoun 27. Return Address 

18. Question Mark 28. Thank You Letter 

19. Sentence 29. Title 

20. Verb 30. Topic Sentence 
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The final lesults indicate that the most JitTicult concepts tested are 
Adiective, Helpin.« Verb. Predicate, and Topic Sentence. The easiest con- 
cepis tested are Question Mark, Thank You Letter, Silent Letter, and Sen- 
tence. The final results show that the easiest concepts for girls are not 
necessarily the easiest for boys. The average difference between boys and girls 
is about one half of a standard deviation, with the girls ahead. 

The concepts dealing with Area 1, Won/s, concepts I-IO, are the easiest 
for intermediate grade children. The easiest concepts for boys are Consonant, 
Short Vowel, and Silent Letter; the most difficult for boys are Suffix and 
Synonym. 

The concepts dealing with Area II. Words in Sentences, concepts 11-20, 
are the most difficult for boys and girls. The most difficult concepts in this 
group are Adjective, Helping Verb, Predicate, Possessive Noun, and Pro- 
noun; the easiest are Period and Question Mark. 

The co-;cepts dealing with Area III, Connected Discourse, concepts 2 1-30, 
repre.sent middle-difficulty concepts. The most difficult are Heading and 
Topic Sentence; the easiest are Thank You Letter and Title. In not one of the 
thirty concepts was a mean score obtained which would indicate a 75'"? or 
above criterion level of concept attainment. For the girls, at least eight 
concepts (mean 8.5 or above) meet the 75'"; or above criterion level of 
concept attainment. 

The final results indicate that neither boys nor girls attain 75^7 level of 
task attainment for all thirty of the concepts. The easiest task, Task I, given 
the name of an attribute, select an example, barely meets the .75 criterion 
level for girls only. 

A factor analysis of the intercorrelation of the thirty concepts and the 
intercorrelation of the 12 tasks indicates that there is a common factor for all 
thirty concepts and a common factor for all twelve tasks. This tends to indicate 
that there are at least two components of linguistic competence, one compo- 
nent being a child's Lina^nistic Atuireness, LA, learned either intuitively or 
through instruction; the other component, the child's L(ini>//^ne Processing 
Ahilit), LPA, his thought processes available for thinking about language. 

Children*s Written Laiit>ua(ie Dcvelopmt'iit 

Chomsky (1%5) has suggested that there is a difference in linguistic 
performance and linguistic competence. In an educational context, perfor- 
mance can be described as what the teacher hears or sees of the child's 
language; competence can be described as the child's ab<'ity to manipulate and 
derive meaning from the structure of the language, a sort of linguistic ability 
or linguistic awareness which a^child posses.ses. 

Language competence is difficult to measure. Although we will probably 
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never know precisely the components of langua^ye competence, we can now 
make some inferences concernin^j{ a ( hikl's lan^juaMc ability. The Linguistic 
Ability Test, LAT, (FreJ. ick, Golub, and Johnson, \^P0) is a carefully de* 
si/ined anc! successful measurement instrument with a Hoyt reliability of .95 
and a validity sct)re of ."^5 when correlated a^yainst teacher ratings of the 
children s writing ability. The LAT will give an indication i)f language ability 
variables in tlie following areas: 

1. Ability to derive meaning from syntax 

2. Ability to distinguish probable from improbable Hnglish grapheme 
clusters 

V Ability to determine pronoun referents 

». Ability to recognize words in the child's lexicon, given a clue from 
predictable pho.ieme-'grapheine correspondences 
Ability to transform an Hnghsh sentence to a synonomous sentence 
by changing the structure but not the content 
6. Ability to recognize morphemes as rot)ts, prefixes, and suffixes 
"'^ Ability to recogni/e form-class and function positions in a sentence 
(S. Ability to use the deletion transformation 

Ability to recognize phoneme equivalents of various English 
graphemes and grapheme clusters 
10. Ability to recognize the structure of various question transforma- 
tions in order to produce the appropriate response structure 
I I . Ability to rect)gnize logical meaning relationships between elements 

of a sentence 
12. Ability to transform a verb phras:.* 
The LAT is a paper anil pencil test designed specific.illy to test the psycholin- 
guistic ability of intermediate grade chiK^r ,'n. The directions and the test items 
are on tape and are read to the children while they follow along on the printed 
page. The taped reading of the test eliminates the question of reading diffi- 
culty which some children would/ naturally bring to the test. 

Past attempts have been made at quantifying and describing children's 
written and spoken language performance. Children's oral discourse must be 
transcribed into a written form before it can be tabulated. As aresult of studies 
in children's syntax (Golub and Fredrick, the author has derived a 

Syntactic Density Score which can be used to determine the syntactic density 
of written materials from Grades l-M. A computer program is also available 
for this tabulation which is as reliable as hand tabulation. 

The Syntactic Density Score which measures language performance 
consists of the folJowijjg vambles: 

1. Total number of words 

2. Total number of T-units 
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WoriU"! unit 
■ 4. SiilMir.liii.iit ' ! ^ii'.c-^ I'l'f 'V iiiM' 

6. XitMu sulH)rJin,itt.' ihuiiM. 1 

NuIIiIh.T III moillis IM (iu .l.i Mil.ifA 
S NuIIIIhT ol /u air. //.'.'.■. In;..- ■ • i . 1 ■ ii: M 1 i.U V 

9. MuinluT c)t prLCxisi'.hin.i'; i 'iir.s -s 
10. Nuiubcr t)t i . iss(.svi\'f iinims nu' proiiDiiiis 
1 1, Number ot' .i.lvcrbs i>! t;nn. 

All elevL-n ol' chest- varinbics si(4Uitn.Mi;rlv Uisrm^uish .uooil tiom poor ilis- 
coursc a.s rutt-Ll hv tcMLhcrs. 

Usin.u the twu SLorcs, the I..AT s..(ire.s .i:, a linguistic ability (awartMicss) 
measure aiul the Syiicicric Deiisirv Score a.s alaii^ua.ue pertormarive measure, 
the auchv)r compared the written discourse o( black, white. Indian, and 
Spanish-American intermediate ^r.ide children. (Golub. l'-n3v The results of 
this research are striktn.u' tor educators interested in children's written lan- 
guat^e development. 

Given the conditions of uatherini.^ samples of the children"^; written 
discourse, there were no si.unificant differences between the four ethnic 
groups in syntactic density scores. In other words, in the measuie of linguistic 
performance, black, white, Indian and Spanish-Americ.ui children from simi- 
lar socioeconomic backgrounds write equally well. After four to six years in 
school, these children had learned etiually well ti) produce written language 
with manageable, understandable, and logical syntactic forms. There were, 
however, significant differences between the four ethnic groups in language 
awareness as measured by the Linguistic Abilities Test. The black, Indian, and 
Spanish-American children were similar but significantly different from the 
white children. This research indicates that teachers can expect the following 
linguistic awareness differences among the four ethnic groups, 

1. The Spanish-American child will be at a disadvantage in gaining the 
meaning of a word or phrase from its context, syntactic position or 
syntactic marker. 

2. The black child will use a different set of rules for agreement of 
pronouns and their referents. 

3. Both the black and the Indian child will have a problem of inferring 
the pronunciation of a word they can say from its graphemic represen- 
tation on the printed page, or doing the opposite, inferring a logical 
spelling of a word from its pronunciation. 

4. The black child will have different transformations fof detiving 
synonomous sentences. 
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*^ I M l' 1* ' iiiii' w ill use- ^(.lluia^^i MP ^rplicmc- .iltixt s «littLTe(uly troni 

.'nil 

■ ' • ^^f.' u K . fill ! will .h-u f: > .h.v-s(i. Ml. .iii.i pluMSf fr.cKfor- 
I ' V. t . s !(!crc;nt ! n - f v\ hue < Li ; ; 

• • : I ..1 V ' ii i"v V ( 'L'i!L ■. . : '1 !< ; f. - if - a I Mi.-.rnui^ rt t.itiDfislitps 

'•..1 iT- rlijf) ■.\>kiM.: M v\M,i.,. in, jcMMf^ iiiv! ( xj-n- .siv Ml ijI uI«. as in 
Ml 'v ' '^-. M > w rit Ml.' [(. ac h . fv !Uif.'. j To !( s 's ■ i m |. )P.s * )i- LTi'ors iii 

: I !:.!.! ^. u n o.-ii i\ipcT i : ; a s ii i I u virv lai u >iis in i rcn s vvri 
( ohib ai).l l-rc- liu k. amhnr \\n\\u\ (liar wIkh (Ik- number of 

.k'vt.ftons, hofli Itxua! s\nrairu. in rach (iKfia; uas tahulalcHl and the 
fiK.!nv- c|u.ilit\ ii fvi fiiMU'ii b\ c*\pcrK'Mt I'.i frai hcis. (1:^ i^orrcLuion coctti- 
.. !u'i*.N<*cn iliL'sr iwi, MKasi.rt's was J v I luucver. w hen ^.k-viations per 
lUiinNc r i»{ wiM'tis was >n)|Mir(\i aiul the ci)rrelatii)n cnettK ient between these 
a;h! theme tiuahi\ was ohtaineJ. fhe rehifiniiship proved si.unit'icant (r-^^.()4; 
W 01) I i. I Ills siar isMi nuheates that an aspect o\ theii e cjuahty is the number 
1)1 itevianons [ht .•[rioimt written. As the Jeiisity i>l deviati(Mis per words 
'iv- r(. ases. rlir v|n ih:\ ol c hiUlren's w ririen discourse is jud^^ed better by 'leir 
fra*. hers sam*- r(. seaii h alsw }M>infs to the lan.i;ua.i;e needs of chiklren 

<,()nsulerin>: the !"XKal aihl SMuai tK .kwiations t(»nn<l m their written sen- 
iKes. ( )t the I / >S ^ sv ruactic dev ia turns iiniml *m a corpus ot J(K()()() words oF 
intermediate .urad^- chiKlren's writMi.i^. only tw\.'nty-four hn.uuistic concepts 
were involved. I hts seems to indicate that teachers mi.i^ht teach these twenty- 
four lin,uuistic c<uue}Hs tor corrcuness in writiii^u ratlier than the whole 
universe ot possible written lanuuauc deviations as presented in most English 
language arts textbooks written tor children — e^'pecially since children do not 
seem to be learnin.^ what is in these textbooks anyway. 

In analyzing the lexical deviations of intermediate grade children, the 
author found that many c>f these lexical deviations are the result of problems 
of vocabulary development and word selection rather than spelling. Only half 
• )1 the 1 00 1 lexical deviatKMis out ni a 20, ()()() W(^rd corpus could be attributed 
ro spelling. Of these spelling deviati(Mis, many result from omission, addition, 
or substitution of a single letter. The children kncnv how to "spell/' though it 
nay not be the way their teachers and parents wu)uld wish them to spell. The 
list of scrambled letters and unknown words is small: less than 100 such errors 
in 20,000 words. 

Lexical deviations can be placed in eis few convenient categories as could 
the syntactic deviations. The existence of meaningful categories suggest that 
both lexical anil syntactic written language deviations are susceptible to a 
c(»gnitive learning approach rather than a rote-memory approach. 

In a study on stimulating and receiving children's writing (Golub, 1971), 
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this author has attempted to trace the cognitive development of children as it 
is displayed through their written language. In discarding the mechanical and 
grammatical dictates ot the language arts texts, the teacher is faced with a nine 
through twelve year old child who has learned to read some simple and 
not-so-simple prose, who has learned to manipulate the pencil at an excruciat- 
ingly slow rate, and who has thoughts in his mind which he wants to express in 
writing and aloud with other children. 

Writing is a growth process. Although most children, who are native 
speakers of English upon entering school, know the rules of an introductory 
transformational grammar, they have no explicit grammatical or rhetorical 
knowledge. This preschool linguistic genius communicates like a child. He 
has difficulty relying exclusively on language; he will show egocentrism by 
using terms and experiences not shared by the listener; and he will fail to use 
contrasts so that the liitener can associate similarities and differences, thus 
assuming that the listener knows more about the subject than he actually does. 

In asking a nine year old child to write a story he has heard, the teacher 
must be aware of the child's ability to order information so that the reader has 
consecutive information at each point of the rarration; of the child's ability to 
embed sentences to convey likely figure-ground relationships; of the child's 
logical conjoining of words and sentences; of the child's ability to shift styles 
depending upon his intended reader, and of the child's ability to use 
metaphors to capture similarities and differences in a situation. None of these 
abilities are dependent upon grammatical knowledge and none are well 
developed in children oi in adolescents, 

In spite of all we know about the structure of English, there is very little 
we can do to make a child write like an adult, a first grader like a fourth grader, 
a seventh grader like a twelfth grader, or a twelfth grader like a professional 
contributor to/\/A/;///V or Hurpen. Yet children who are learning to read must 
simultaneously be learning to write. In the classroom, stimuli for eliciting 
children's writing should permit the child and the teacher to become aware of 
the linguistic and rhetorical problems in writing. The quasi-linguistic prob- 
lems such as.spelling, capitalization, and punctuation, so apparent to an adult 
in examining children's writing, should be deemphasized. The teacher should 
attend to the child's linguistic and rhetorical development which is as itievita- 
ble as a child's physical development. The teacher must learn to "receive" 
children's writing so that the teacher accepts the child's message without 
criticizing the languaf: j of the message. The teacher must then respond to the 
message in such a way that his response suggests a stimulus to which the child 
can once again respond in either the oral or the written mode. 

In the first and second grades, children display good kernel sentence 
sense in their writing. Not all children pl'^ce these kernels in a logical order. 
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The secoiHl ^riult r can pack more intbnnation into each writing sample than 
can a first Mradcr. Tlu- problem of egocentrism is eviilent in the first and 
second grades where the world of experience is translated through the child's 
feelings. By the third grade, the child is writing in cursive and using coordina- 
tion and subordination to express relationships. His egocentrism appears 
more appropriate to the subject. The child will start to express his value 
system which may clash with the value system of the teacher. In grade three, 
the child starts to think more independently. 

By the fourth grade the child writer can grasp a sense of audience and 
start to express his own voice. Time sequences become better defined as the 
child learns to control grammatical past and present tense, futurity, condition- 
ality, progressive and perfect aspect. At this level, the child makes a real effort 
to control and order the sequence of events. 

An important change Rappeiis between the fourth and fifth grade in the 
development of the child's thought and language process. There is acomplex- 
ity of events in the child's expression which is also obvious in his complex 
sentence structure. At this level, the need .or the skillful use of coordination 
and subordination becomes apparent for expressing casual relationships and 
contrastive, depth-of-field relationships. The child at this level will attempt to 
recreate a world of vicarious experience. 

The languiige and thought development between fifth and sixth graders is 
not so striking as between fourth and fifth graders. The sixth grader shows 
definite signs of creativity defined as imaginative and different, The creativity 
is not bizarre writing but an expression of the child's sincere individuality, his 
ability to order his perceptions and language, his ability to obtain psychologi- 
cal depth-of-field to show contrasts and similarities, and his ability to test 
hypotheses and to reach generalizations which must also be tested. 

Written LantiuaKc Instruction in the Kli>hietar> Schools 

Practices which seem to pay ot'( in the teaching of written language in the 
elementary school classroom are those practices which involve the student 
immediately with a stimulus for thought, some time to think quietly or aloud 
to another student about the stimulus, followed by time to write, followed by 
time to read and to evaluate aloud to peers what has been written. The 
teaching of writing in the elementary school classroom, then, must involve: I) 
stimulus for thought, 2) oral language, 3) written language, 1) reading, 5) 
another person's response to the message, and 6) repetition of the cycle. It is 
interesting to note that the work habits of important writers seem to reflect 
this same pattern. Henry James, for example, seldom wrote a word with pen 
or pencil, but rather spoke aloud to his amanuensis who typed the author's 
words directly on the Remington. The novelist would then reread to himself 
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and Others, revise, aiul evaliiare his craft before seiuling it to the publishers. 
Any \vritinj4 program which does not inckule these sei]uential steps would, 
indeed, be an unnatural pro,urani. 

This author has described such a program in detail iGolub, I9"()a) and 
has shown that students who participate in such a program will produce more 
grade increase at the .0 1 level oi .su'.nilii lace than children who do not 
undergo such a program. 

In 'Teaching Literature .is Langitage,' (Golub, I9''()b) this autlK^r has 
discussed the use of literature, particularly black-American and African litera- 
ture in the classroom for eliciting structure^' respcMises to the literature. The 
hmguage gatnes and activities initiated tVon; the literary selections are the 
following: 

1. Repetition games 

Repetition of sounds, words, lines after the teacher 

2. Substitution games 

Substitution of vocabulary within form-class sh)ts 

3. Expansion games 

Expansion in the verb string, verb phrase, or noun phrase 

4. Structure games 

IJsmg a variety of morphemic and syntactic structures within a sen- 
tence, changing only one structure at a time 

5. Transformation games 

a. Single-base transformation starting with a declarative sentence 
and going to emphatic, question, negative, imperative, expletive, 
and passive 

b. Double-base transformations; additions of kernels in subordinate 
and coordinate contrasts 

These techniques are based upon techniques used in second language learning 
as well as the tradition of altering the narrative or poetic word in oral cultures 
such as the African tribal languages. 

In eliciting children's writing under different stimulus conditions, 
(Golub and Fredrick, 197()a), these authors concluded that the instructions to 
the students were not effective in causing any major changes in the quantity or 
complexity of children's writing. The effect of using color vs black-and-white 
pictures for the stimulus was significant for a number of linguistic variables. 
Several kinds of linguistic structures appeared more often in themes written 
in response to black-and-white pictures. For example, black-and-white pic- 
tures produced more clauses, especially subordinate noun and adverb clauses, 
more types of sentence patterns, more clauses per T-units, more multi-clause 
T-units, more single-base transfoi*mati.')ns, more modals, more adverbs, espe- 
cially adverbs of time, and more prefixes than did color pictures. The color 
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pictures, ho\\cV'.r. 'miuii^Ii' mim'^- a:j \-!\.vs, ii'.Mt. (M'riu|Mt phr.iscs, anJ 
sliuhtiv I« >?mc'r I l.^.i^«•s Tin - u sp« ),is> . . i k .iMv! h'f'/ [Mv t arcs appcMrt^l co 

pictures, mure- (lit- T'-miU < >! J. s. - 

i Ir' V Inkl ! I ll ill ' > : i ! •. U • it . i ' • . ; ' . ; -r^- J ,M u '.;!( 

:i < u rire .il M »ut : • , i , ; .; "it "'i . e . r.i.;^M', IH ^ .mi. ! 

lalsL' scnren^ e s(.\r: ^ - >i < i 1 ai> - : ' .» u;*. : . ^ - >♦ ' . ^ » w i kiul! a li.^r <^t 
U' >u!i^. : il "ulai Pn , \ i • • ■ ar-s'- . < ' rari'* r rl^m writiniz 

.;'•"•//.* tin.' p.cn i li^ ». ^ rcMi pii !'.;!\ . jM ' < t;i' • . ' : ■ a i . r'ua! v 1 luscs iiiv.l 
.i.iv c: ■ . li in« vi II K at ■ ; M in r i-i ai^s" u i pii ^ rc - M!; ^« a>iv . f im i! ihuJ ihuitioii 
/A.t.s la «u .ifu'c ut itu' ia'*.:ri a:iii i;[ o! stt)rv tcii'iii' .ii: - r\pl.UM(HUi iMauiuc'cJ . 
i loin (ti;; . • )ll . r; ri' pi- ! rv 

1 1:-^ . u •iM,.' I'.i!' s proviiK L«! ()''rKa fcav Ilea rateJ tliLMnes than 
the a':^>Ci\Ka piv{'^:l•L^, Imp. a.iia.i. not ai a ^[all^(uall^ smiMtn^ant tii^iire. 1 he 
theines wnttea in i^irls were raU 'l sii»nii u .:nf Iv hit^h.T ii\ {eiU hers than the 
(hiinev wri{(. -' h.r. s .p (^i » la "I'.an. ' .u^e A v "renes.s as Thought Pro- 
Cess' {Vj(ii»ii' I ' la) the aurh.)r .liseu>SvS ihe iOMv!atu)ii ni hinf^ua>?c de- 
velopnieiif .m:.- (huii.ulif in tlie eiemeiitai \ nJidoI chile outlined by Fiaget 
ai^! InheKier • \ '^)(^^^) an»l \'v.m)tskv ( 1^^{'2'. The <iuthoi shows how, .starting 
w\th the tourih ■ »r tilth ^uriUle the chilJ can learn mk\ dtsplav his ^v-^xsp ol the 
attributes ot certain lan,uuaue concepts so as ro expan^l lus lan,y;uage awareness 
and th^Ml^ht processes. The schema proposed tor learning about a language 
coiKcpt IS 1 ) area ot' Iolws, concei-^t name, ^) definition, 0 supraordinate 
concept, oi'ilinaie coiKept, 6) subordinate concept, example, 8) non- 
example, 9) relevant attribute, ID) irrelevant attribute, and 1 1) principle. In 
order to go through the schema, the child and the teacher must have a 
"ccmtent-specitiL*' vocabulary which permits them to discuss the concepts 
involved. By arratiging the kinds ot' thought process activities in progressive 
order, it is possible to develop language awareness in eleiiientary school 
children which they can bring to their writitig experiences. 

Needed Research in Written Lan};ua(;e Development and 
Instruction of Klementary School Children 

1. A computerized syntactic density score (wSDS) which will give 
teachers and researchers an immediate reading of a child's language 
development in relation to his peers. , 

2. A computerized vocabulary frequency index (VFl) to be used along 
with the syntactic tlensity score. 

V A way of correlating the SDS and VFl of a child's writing with his 
reading materials. 
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•I. A lan.mia.uc learning pro.uram in ctic elementary schools which incor- 
porares reailin.u with oral ant! written lan^^ua^^e Llevelopmenr so that 
new lan^ua^e ,^oals are set. Tor the chiUI as he progresses f rom level to 
level ot the school curriculum. Such a program sht)uUI prc^pare the 
child lor the writing needs of the secondary school but need not 
contain tin* saine objectives. 

A clearer definitit^n to the uses ot oral and written language in the 
■'real" world ot* the chiUI as he progresses innn elementary, secon- 
dary, college, to the world of work. 
(\ An analysis of caste and class distinctions conveyed through written 
language. 

Methods of iniiividualiiiing written language instructions to meet the 
needs of varying written language abilities. 
8. Performance criteria and objectives to measure language and 
thought development of elementary school children. 
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Krom A Keadhi}; Desk 

\l) i<LI\l: W'ISKLER 

■ ' ^ W r//. , 1>\ \,.lr^;^:^,■. l,.iiiL'/l(>i). i^-I.U tic- si'ivv how ;i 

' ■ ^"^ ^ ^ ^:i!iu ^ .n. Id!' N > n .11 i ' .nmrhcr. Inuh way 

i^r'.MK tii!.)'ji.:l: -lu- ;mi ii.unt. jiivi -.niii'Jncss, Mui in .iMr ;^ show licr 
^ii;.ic iUN how fh'. .i;* I'*.'" fhr inc ii irr. 1 >t wiirnii: with inv Jo cxprc-ss rhci^ 

Mrs. l.an,^vi(M^ i/.-. i:. ..j ^ mILu- s,\uhA m l;n>..ijnil. workv,! \M(h 
uulJrcn ot varviii.u .iImum >h( was iniprcssc- i wuh th<. w.iv ihuv !>uMi ^U 
over wiih Lui.mia.i:;.- in • onvcrsariMn, .iiv,! dishcMrtcncvl Uy the way. rhcir 
^Nion ^.afiH' au'oss in fhc u v. i 'i 

I innkin.i; (haa ihr 'i>lc-in was in the wnIl^.^, Mrs. Lan.L;don tru J U ..sons 
m Mi ai lanuua.iit aiui .Mai ex[>iessi(Mi. I'iie resulrs were sunilar lo that of (he 
wrnnu.: soil. unnis[>ireL! . uniinaunuit ive 

A( this point, M»'.. LanizvioJi reah/eJ that she had co t'liul a new way, Ic 
tnnst be a wav ol wr^tin^i: winch expressed einoth)iK hut ir couldn't be poetry, 
1 he childreii w<Kild ha\e nothinu to do with poetry. Other crit^jria were 
brevity and simpliutv. Cdiildren nuist be able to write without teehn^ they had 
to strctdi a point on and « >n two hundred and t'ifiy words or two pages, exactly. 

With the above criteria ni mind, Margaret Langdon waited for )usr the 
right moment to begin her experiment witli intensive writing. The da) came 
on April Fools Day! Suddenly, she surprised her class with: 

Look, There's a spider on the wall, a huge one. 

Quick — write down the first thing which comes into your head 

about it. Now — as quickly as you can.' 

Make it brief and snappy—don't stop to think; just write what you 
feel; • 

Start on the next line, and say something about its bcxiy. Describe it 
as you see it/ 

^Atiother new line and write three adjectives about its legs/ 

'Now write of its web. Do you see any contrast between the spider 

and the web? Now round it off with a final sentence/ 

This was the beginning. The results were beautiful. Several of the stories 

of the spider on the wall are quoted in the text. 

This first try led to other experiences with intensive writing. The method 

continued to work, as long as the experiences were first hand and touched the 

children in an emotional way. 

Ms. Myrhho Winkler is a first ^rade teacher at the Marlatt Hlemcntary School, Matihat- 
tan, Kansas 
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Even the slower chiklren and those who lacked confidence found success 
in intensive writing. The realization that their ideas were worth writing down 
gave them a new self esteem. Spelling and grammar seemed to come easier 
when the mind was focused on the finished creation rather than on the 
mechanics of writing. 

Proof of the success of intensive writing, came several months after the 
first experiments, The children began to write intensively of their own accord, 
A bad storm was the stimulus for one, a venomous snake for another, and soon 
they were writing intensively whenever they felt the need for it. Writing had 
become, as art is, a way of expressing feelings, 

Let tbv Children Write is a very appealing little book. It is written in the 
same style which the author encourages in her students. It is done with feeling 
and simplicity, * 

Adding to the delight of the book are the expressive illustrations. These 
are done by Margaret Langdon herself, and accompany many of the examples 
of i.hildren*s writing. 

If I were to try intensive writing in summing up how 1 feel about Let the 
Children Write, I think I would say: 
Beautiful! 

We can let the children write. 
Here's how 
At last! 
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The Semi-Revolution in Knglish 



ROHEHT G'RlSlViLL 
Kj)/.u/\ Stuff l'nitvr\it\, Mut/hatn/t/ 

its arrival was aniioutKL-J liy piiblications hearing such titles as "Revolu- 
tion in Gramtnar" (\V. Nelson I-ranus. 7A (JujyUyh Jo/n-iuil nf SthxJ\ Oc- 
tober I'^-S n anJ l.iiiKnisth^: A Idi olntimi in 'IcmIuhk iNeil Postman ami 
Charles WeinMartner. 1966). With remarkable rapidity, the newest 
advances— first in structural linguistics, then in Menerativci?transformarional 
Mrammar— were translated into textbooks lor school use, and crash programs 
ro retrain Mnglish teachers, including lederally-lunded summer institutes, 
sprang up across the country. I-or over a decade there was turmoil, Now, in a 
time tor takingstock. one aspect ot' the change is obvious. The old prescriptive 
school grammar, its absurdities exposed, has been largely replaced by the 
newer grammars based on structural and generative principles. Once-novel 
devices and terms— phonemes and distinctive features, tree diagrams and 
deep structures -are now routine tare in linglish classrooms. 

\'et. while linglish in many quarters has been given a revolutio.uiry new 
look, the current post-ivvokitionary sfock-raking is yielding some disillu- 
^sionment. Teachers are evidently becoming disenchanted with the new En- 
glish, and not without reason. High hopes for it have been disappointed. 
While generative-transtormational grammar may be more logical and coher- 
ent than traditional grammar, ir is also more complicated. Many ot the 
tormulations seem mathematically abstract, not the sort of humanistically 
enriching material most Hnglish teachers had in mind when they chose their 
tield. And what does the new grammar accomplish.' Most students write as 
uncertainly as ever, making the same kinds of mistakes as studen ts have always 
done. Intact, studies testing the. -ftect of an individuals grammatical expertise 
on his writing skill continue to be inconclusive, as such studies have always 
been. "The more things change. ' as the revolution-weary French say, "the 
more they remain the same." Disillusioned with the new grammar, and no 
longer able to respect the old, many teachers seem ready simply to turn away 
trotn grammar entirely. I'or them, the dramatic new truth emerging from the 
revolution in i'.ngli.sh is that grammar may not be worth teaching at all. 

Betore going turther. 1 wish to make clear my own stand. An analysis or 
description of a language that seems complicated, abstract, and pointless is 
naturally repellent. At the same time, the nati're and working of our 
language— the medium through which we or^ler and interpret our universe, 
the structure in which we think, remember, and hope— are inherently fas- 
cinating subjects. Our language is. after all. that element of our environment 
R<ibi.Tt Griiulfll IS .111 Assist.iiit Prok-ssor of" lin^lish .it Kiinsiis St.itf L'nivcrsity, 
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with uliKii'm- r. n.r int iii'..iC':\ .;.'inu.i\.! i' .lisi? .. • il' tuii'. ot the 
striKli.rr <«i:;- f, 1 ..(s li ii.- sOm p.x l '..'iiriuiv .iisf.nUUishfs- us 

rr.HU .lil ..t!\..T u-.. ,iti!f<-. aIi.k In, . • s I.' Mwiv T'.. !.■•■ .I'lr l. (.ur i;,hi<-i-- 

'..t.u'.ii;-.!.; .>ui Ml . i--',''!!;' n( v.iiicr i :...'>.iu'. r u->w strutiv 

hu.-M.i.Ms.K it;a!\ . iiUT 'vii; tv.u-.;;. . i ■■.!..•,'■ . .n ^..^ni' i^' tlic 

!1U .1 ' 1 ,il I >t I ' ■ I '• : -i ! .■ 

.Hi'- Un ,-ai mI,., ••-.■iKr . !',;^:^ ■;. aiv Mu.du ,ui.l stiKiKM 

wi'.h (to pra. ?u-.ii ;-itpM..i-' 1., \H A, Vi : •iT. .".. h ,^', • >r l.uk ol iitilit.ui.m 
ni ^ A\ scru; .vhci; .i.-.jilir i . hci..nisc wc; h;i%x- stall a 

1, ■. st.i!>.:'f.,u .111,1 iii.14r.1n1r 1 li.ihii <i:' sniMv.iu if tnr thf .mioJ, it's 

jPWj-.r.. tO>in us. I'hL'ClL'hri.'MlM! V ClUtl: - ! IS I H 1 1^ ^ ' 1 Ro'^-ft I.OWth. 

'icipf.l (o ^.st-il'hsh 'he h.ii'lt ih.M.ii.uh h!> vi rv iiiflm .Ui.il .S/ / I KtyuJiHiioii In 
/•'/;•,■.•..' (.;>\i»/>ihii\ puhhshcii in I 'dJ. '"rhi. pruu ipal licsi.mi i^l a Gniminar i)t 
am I aiiutuuuc/ wrote l.Dvvth. "is in ruafh 'i^ lo expri'ss » )tirsL'lvcs with pri)pri- 
ct\ t:i ih.it LaiiMua.uc-. aiul to he able r<- o\ i.vcry phrase atui torm ot 

0)ii.truaioa. \v!u iher it heriKhtor ii.'t. Although l.nwth's kisic assumptions 
ahoiit I'iKlisli uiMininat aihl liis iiiethoa of' uisco' enn^i; ii are rejecteil by 
prat iiv illy evervour now i>lav^. Ins heliet m iKe utility ol uraminar stuily— the 
pra. •' i^. a ;.m )'.)>! it >.i..-e,s. uiiprovin.i.', 'an.^ua.ue skiils aiui correi tiiess--still unJer- 
liesa.ureat ileal of the w.)rk v. ith l.:nt;ua>u oursJi. ois. Aiul when language 
stuvh, is<.lirecieil towar 1 sin h heliavioral oo': Uive.i. ics character as one t)t the 
liberal ar;s is Kist. 

\v'ha; lias liappene i to lin.ulish grammar m the schools is f!; it has 
been transformed, but incompletely so. by the recent ■revokiti >n,' The old, 
dogmatic, prescriptive grammar which canu dow n to us from Low'th's day may 
Kavf been largely superseded, but the point of the old grammar remains. 
Principles and devices of structural and generative grammar may have been 
adopted, but not often in their own spirit. Paul .Roberts, the most prominent 
of the rextbook authors bringing the new grammar into the schools, declared 
in 195 !; "My feeling is that the premises and procedures of linguistic science 
are clearly right anc'l true, and in so far as 1 could 1 have used those premises 
and procedures in explaining the traditional terms and categories'" 
(L'luierstaHi/inK O'n/ww/c/r, p. xvi). That statement illustrates the halfway na- 
ture of the change, the new content being grasped from the old viewpoint, 
assimilated into the old attitudinal framework. This is not only unfortunate 
but also rather remarkable, because the spirit and purpose of both structural 
linguistics and generative grammar can hardly be adopted to the traditional 
obiectives of English language study in the schools. Is it no wonder if the- 
new grammar, made to serve the old purposes (or at least made to look as if 
it is serving those purposes), seeiTis pointless. In that setting it is. 

K.A.T.K. 
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l.cr s f.ikc an V \.injpic- ::--!Vi srnu fi!!Ml luii'L'.' r' V ■^lu^ :,^[>r« i" rt>i.ii',- 
.iiU.ii;.- l.i's? .';';|'Pr»l .!•> i ;<fM(h!. . •! .mfiv. ;^ : f,,r | lir; osi* : it" 

I i Un. I UCS 'A . ( . . rvisc! W f)U il J', i ! I I'-.l i \\\'\\{. . \ ( S( >;!I1. ! NiL'.!)j|s 

S!iM.. unTN irc '^.i , 1 ! !.. : :v > mmh -a - 1 lu ^t- (rv h.:i.{iir-. .iff h.ivr^l 

'li^iiPi; the- ^."-.i ' i : ul :!:•. | ^..,k':iu' .iiui i!i,ir ol du- ir.. )rp!K'iiw-. When in 
"'Sf [hi iiw f ;n k; > .. »f M lUM- :r.U im^'iiNi !i. ^ 0. ■ .ip|i^'. J ((W'miJisIl flic 
[Hir^ was lu »f . I )1 1 1 Mii sc , • < \ I Miu • >v\ n iaiii;ii.u:i- : ^it r.if her lu uain a 
tull all. I aicuratc piourc ui ![> t^acurc and sirui i\nw A u r vivsc nptioti ot Our 
lani^uat'c uin ,uiv<' 'is. .ir.ion^.^cKT r(niiL;s. inlonnarHMi -ahiua v.nrsclvrs, about 
our wav ot or.uaui/tu^i; certain matters. 

Auy ilescn[nit>fi ot Mn.f:hsh will uKhj.iu. lor example, m\ account ot the 
way we make the past tense i^m'mim .t' ivu:tala'' verhs nUc h Af^u uf/t j'/o'^Jju/w , and 
^raJitiotMl sclioul >;rafU!Mar. which is w •'itui,i;-orietueil, rnii^ht sinij^ly 
nv>fe that (lie r^\" etiJinu is .tvUieil to these verl-s lo toriVt the past tei^se. 
Srruc rural uran.mar. tnore . ( >i:;.LTnevi with spe<;ch as the primary «or:n of 
lan.L;uane, i)h^erv. s thai there are ac rti ihree v<Tsi. )ns of the sufVix: .syllabic 
/eil. lor \erl>s like tdon aiui r veres hke^ auJ J' tor verbs like 

/^(j//r. Halt a e^o/en or mort implKatiuus mav InllDw irom 'hr structural 
observation. 

iMrst atiiont^ these implu atiotis is riie unJer:- an h.'i.u that there is a princi- 
ple at work. The existence anu Jistnbution t(ie three sulVix forms is not an 
arbitrary or inexplicable matter, but ati instaiu e of the ^^^Mieral and easily 
understood principle of assimilai. on. By this principle, a speech sound may be 
altered when it is in proxirnity with another speech sound so that it becomes 
more similar to it in some respect. The ct^nsonants /t/ and /d/ are nearly 
identical except that /t/ is voiceless and /d/ is voiced; and it is the voiceless /t/ 
that is iidded to verbs ending in voiceless sounds such M/hiss, and the voiced 
/d/ that is added to verbs endin.^ in voiced sounds such as f)o//}\ (For students 
who have difficulty with this, and there are always some, one could contrast 
the voiced /d/ oi pounJ witn the voiceless , t; of /;^w7; the V(jiceless ending of 
paiseJ, on the other hand, makes it identical in sound to /a/a/. We may feel that 
we are adding the same suffix to puss and po//>\ but it is actually assimilated to 
the sound preceding it, which determines the choice between ft/ or /d/. In 
words like u u^f and //W which already end in /t/ or/d/, a new syllable must be 
sounded for the suffix to be heard ; hence the form of the suffix in this case is 
the syllabic /ed/. The principle of assitnilation illustrated here is found again 
and again in English phonology. It is also seen in other contexts, as in the 
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tendency of two societies to assimilate to each other in some ways. It is a 
principle that is ^jenerally operative in human affairs. 

Second, the distribution of the past tense suffix forms illustrates the fact 
that language is patterned. The extent to which language is patterned on its 
three levels— phonology, morphology, and syntax— is not apparent without a 
full and accurate description. I'or example, until the operation here of assimi- 
lation is understood, the systematic nature of the distribution of past tense 
suffix forms cannot be seen. The fact that language is systematic in ways like 
this is important. It is important because the human mind craves evidence ot 
patterning wherever it can be found. This is what we get from the study of 
science in the liberal arts curriculum, evidence that the physical universe is 
patterned, that such phenomena as the elements in the Periodic Table and the 
planets in their orbits follow patterns of occurrence and motion that we can 
understand and describe. We crave this evidence because it tells us that our 
universe is comprehensible to us, that we are at home here. Things make 
sense. That our language itself makes sense in this way is shown by structural 
and generative descriptions to an extent that was not possible before. Lan- 
guage is proving to be patterned, in fact, in ways and to a degree that were 
formerly unsuspected. 

Third, while language is highly patterned, very little of the patterning is 
controlled consciously. No native speaker of English has to remember to add 
III to pass and /d/ to and not vice versa; he does it automatically, and not 
just because he knows these particular verbs by heart. The first time anyone 
mentioned that something had been "bleeped" out of a television interview, 
the new verb was given the appropriate kl ending, the choice in such a matter 
being determined by the structure of the language. This is the sort of linguistic 
knowledge, and there is a very great deal of it, that each speaker learns 
unconsciously during childhood and retains unconsciously thereafter. Each 
!. nguage has its own peculiar "knowledge" of this sort, so that what is second 
nature to a native speaker of English might seem downright perverse to a 
foreigner trying to learn the language. Most Spanish speakers, for example, 
have great difficulty mastering the distribution of our past tense suffix forms. 
We see from this that there is a way of learning and knowing quite distinct 
from what occurs on the conscious level. The unconscious learning ability is 
apparently not related to the kind of ability that is measured by IQ tests, since 
even a moron possesses complete knowledge on the unconscious level of the 
patterning of his language. This language ability simply comes with being 
human. A large part of the aim of the new grammar is to arrive at an explicit 
understanding of unconsciously held language knowledge, so that we can 
glimpse this aspect of what it means to be human. 

Fourth, the distribution of the past tense suffix forms m bngiisn- is 
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concealed by our writing system. Since all three ms of the suffix are 
represented by thi- spi-lling "ed," the very existenc of distinct versions is 
ignored (which is one reason the foreigner has troub. learning to use them: 
he gets no help from spelling). English writing patterns ; nd speech patterns do 
not match with perfect consistency. They are differen orders of things, after 
all, speech being language itself with all its patterning, and writing being a way 
of recording or representing speech. That language exists independently of 
writing and prior to writing is a fact we print-oriented Americans continually 
tend to lose sight of Yet it is an important tact: what makes us human is 
language, not literacy. 

Fifth, we can observe, if we know .something about earlier English 
spelling practices, that representation of the past suffix forms was during one 
period quite specific and accurate. Look ac the spelling in the following lines 
from the 1598 Quarto of Shakespeare's 1 Henry IV: 

Tho.se prisoners in your highness name demanded (I, iii, 24) 
. . . and still hee smild and talkt (I, iii, 41) 
In this text from the Early Modern English period, evidently reliable spellings 
are used for the three suffix forms, "ed" for /ed/, "d" for /d/, and "t" for Itl, 
This Early Modern practice is not only interesting in its variance from our own 
practice, but is also a useful indicator of meter in some lines For example, the 
past tense form in the line, "And pay the debt I never promised" (I, ii, 231) 
from the same text presumably has the syllabic /ed/ suffix, giving the verb 
three syllables (which serves the meter). If the two-syllable pronunciation 
with Itl were intended, the word would appear as "promist." The fact that 
forms like "promised" with syllabic /ed/ and "talkt" with simple Itl appear in 
the same text shows, incidentally, that alternative forms v/ere available in 
speech and that hence choices between them were to be made consciously. 
This circumstance may account for the Early Modern practice of specifying by 
spelling the choice made in each instance, in contradistinction to the modern 
practice of not specifying such choices, now determined automatically and 
uncon.sciously. We see from this that the relationship between spelling and 
sound in English—- that is, between our writing and our language— is a variable 
one. Spelling conventions may reflect language accurately enough, or they 
may be arbitrary and inconsistent in ways that language principles cannot be. 
It is the difference between conventions and principles. 

Finally, the existence of distinct versions of the past tense suffix illus- 
trates the important structural principle of allomorphic variation, by which a 
morpheme, or minimal meaning-unit, may be realized in various shapes, or 
allomorphs, in various circumstances. As allomorphs, these endings occur in 
complementary distribution: each has a specific environment in which it must 
occur, and none may occur in the environment of another. (The voiceless Itl 
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enJing is never found in the place of the voiced /tl/ ending, and vice versa.) We 
might observe here that the modern spelling "ed" is actually morphemic; that 
is, it represents the nn)rpheme of the past tense suffix, which is realized as 
/ed/, /t/, or /d/ according to phonetic environment. The Early Modern spelling 
practice noted in the preceding paragraph is, on the other hand, phonemic, 
representing the distinct sound-signals /ed/, /t/, and /d/ rather than their 
common morphemic function. This question of allomorphic variation, like 
that of allophonic variation, is a teasing one to some minds because it locates 
the morpheme in a realm of idea] entities which are realized not in single 
shapes but rather in sets of shapes. The past tense morpheme "ed" in English is 
not /ed/, not /t/, and not /d/ — not any one more than any other — but in all 
three together. 

Before returning to the question of how the new grammar has actually 
been atlapted for school use, let's look briefly at a second example of the new 
content, this one from generative-transformational grammar. The gener cive 
approach to language focuses on the sentence-creating mechanism that re- 
sides in every human mind. Every speaker of English is capable, except for 
the limitations of time, of creating an infinite number of English sentences and 
of recogni^sing newly met utterances as sentences or as non-sentences. This is 
not because we carry around an infinity of sentences in our memories, but 
because we have certain finite sentence-forming procedures which we use to 
create or recognize new sentences. Generative grammar aims to discover, as 
far as possible, this sentence-forming ability by developing an explicit model 
of it. If we can devise a set of rules or procedures that can do the same things as 
our internal .sentence-forming mechanism does, we will be able to see what it 
is that we "know" as the only language-possessing creature. 

As an example of generative procedures we can take the rule of basic 
English verb phrases. Such phrases as "eats," "has eaten," and "will be eating" 
might suggest that the English verb system is quite complicated, with the 
simple present, the present perfect, and the future progressive being very 
differently constituted— and of course we have many other forms. Reducing 
these phrases to basics, generative grammar finds that two elements are 
present in every English verb phrase: the verb itself and tense. That is, in a 
sentence like "1 eat" the verb phrase is made up of the verb eat plus present 
tense. "Ate" is of course made up of erf/ plus past tense, and one or the other of 
the two tenses is necessarily present: "I eat" or "I ate." In a more complex 
phrase like "has eaten," the basic elements include t^rf/ and hdfe. Tense is here 
carried by hcue, in that that the form is "has" rather than "had." But there is 
also the form of eat, not the simple form here but the past participle. This 
Element, the pa.st participle form of the verb, is associated with the auxiliary 
hare\ that is, we don't say "I have eat" or "I eaten" but use the two pieces in 
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tandem, "1 have eiitcn." They actually constitute a sin^^le clement together, 
therefore— an elenu-nt we can label the perfect aspect and symbolize as have 
+ Part. The phrase "has eaten" consists of three elements, then: tense, have + 
Part, and the verb 

The phrase "will be eating?" is the most complex of the three we have 
chcvsen. It contains the verbc*// once again and tense, but this time the tense 
(present) is carried by the modal /< ///; if it were past the form would be 
"would." There is also hi and the present participle form of tw/ ending in /«^. 
These two pieces, he and the present participle, are associated just as are bavn 
and the past participle, constituting a single element. We can call be plus the 
present participle the progressive aspect, and symbolize it as/^f'+ ing (since 
the present participle invariably has the ing ending). 

We have seen from these examples that English verb phrases have two 
obligatory elements, tense and the verb, and three optional elements, modal, 
have + Part, and he + /V/^. Tense, either present or past, is carried by the first 
item in the verb phrase. Using the symbol V for main verb and M for modal 
{will, shall, can, may. must), and using parentheses to indicate those elements 
which are optional, we can represent the various possibilities for the English 
verb phrase by the sequence; tense + (M) + (have ■)- Part) + {he + ing) + V. 
This is an inclusive formula, representing verb phrases ranging in complexity 
from "talk" to "should have been working." In "I talk" the verb phrase has 
only the two obligatory elements, tense + V. In "I should have been working," 
all of the optional elements are present, coming together in this way: 

tense 4- M + have + Part + he + inv + V 




"should have been working" 

In "I will have spoken," some but not all of the optional elements are present, 
he + ing being omitted, and the verb phrase is generated as follows: 
tense + M + have + Part + V 

present^^^^^^^^^w^ have }?^tx^^^^^^^^j^iik 

"will have spoken" 

The discovery that English verb phrases, which had seemed so various in 
their structure, are patterned according to a neat and simple formula was one 
of the early breakthroughs of generative grammar. For centuries our verb 
system's clear design had been obscured by school grammar paradigms mod- 
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eled on thf Latin conjugations, with separate columns for present, past 
progressive, future perfect, etc. The generative formuhi may seem mathemat- 
ically abstract, but its abstraction is powerful, stating in one line what might fill 
a page in spelled-out paradigms. More important, it is a large step in the 
direction of discovering the English sentence-forming mechanism. The for- 
mula's a fairly simple design which nonetheless generates a wide range of 
English verb phrase structures. It helps us to see how a language, with its 
infinite set of sentences, can be learned by us, and just what sort of thing it is 
that we learn. 

Here, then, we have two items from the new grammar, the allomorphic 
division of the "ed" suffix and the generative formula for the verb phrase. 
When such items are taken up by a teaching establishment (including text- 
book writers and publishers) which is still burdened with the need to justify 
what it does in terms of behavioral objectives, odd things are bound to 
happen. Students are not likely to be led into the discovery of these matters 
and their implications, as they might be in a science class. They are likely 
instead to be simply presented with the facts and formulas and then drilled in 
them, required to supply verbs which take the various suffix forms or make up 
verb phrases which correspond to the various possibilities implied by the 
generative formula. This is a time-honored method in English grammar study, 
but with the new grammar as its content it is certain to produce awkward 
moments. Hanging in the air while students dutifully supply past tense forms 
and verb pharses to fit the drills will be the question, '*Why are we doing this?** 
Since everyone has been choosing the expected suffix forms and making 
appropriately-designed verb phrases all his speaking life, what is the point of 
the drill? Truly there is very little. In a program geared to improving language 
skills, the new grammar is robbed of its point. 

1 do not want to seem to discount language skills. Of course these matter 
a great deal, and of course the English teacher has the responsibility, among 
others, of fostering them. Behavioral objectives do have a place in the English 
classroom — along with humanistic goals. This is the place to work on 
writing — and to enjoy literature. It is above all the place to study language, but 
this activity needs to be transferred from the behavioral confines, where it has 
never really belonged and never succeeded, out into the humanistic realm. 

The revolution in English appears to be in its mid-way phase, with the 
new grammar displacing the old, but in a superficial way. The new ideas and 
devices, misused in the service of old purposes and practices, often seem 
tiresome and pointless. There is widespread discomfiture, but is this not in all 
probability a sort of growing pains? Surely it is only a matter of time until the 
authentic new English — unapologetically of the liberal arts, true to itself- 
— comes to the fore. 
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FROM THE STATE SPECIALIST'S DESK 



LOIS CAFPYN 

State Department of Education 

Since the "Alternative Plan" for high-school graduation requirements 
first appeared last year in Bulletin 201, from the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and was reprinted in this column in December 19 3, there has been 
discussion of its implications for the English language arts which may be of 
•nterest to language arts teachers. 

The plan is alternative to the established state requirements of seventeen 
units of credit, which must include "four units of English Language Arts. 
(When in the judgment of the high school principal, a pupil can profit more by 
taking another subject, the principal is authorized to waive one unit of this 
requirement)." 

A local district or school choosing the alternative plan may prepare its 
own statement of graduation requirements, have it approved by the local 
board, and submit it to. the state board for approval. 

During the year 1973-74, fewer than a half dozen districts have chosen to 
go through the rather strenuous process of preparation with student and 
community involvement and have received state board approval. A few others 
have worked on alternative plans but have not as yet completed them with full 
approval. If an unscientific generalization can be made regarding those plans 
that have been approved, it might be that they tend to require more units and 
specific courses than schools have required before. 

Applicable to both plans, the Bulletin 201 statement about "Granting 
Credit" reads thus: 

Credit shall be granted either by: 

1. Successfully completing classroom work. 

2. Validating examinations indicating competence— to be administered 
by the local district. 

3. Independent Study Program. 

a. Independent learning programs must be organized according to 
curricular units and steps or phases which have been established 
by the school. 

b. The school shall organize an independent study committee to 
review student proposals. Sponsoring teachers shall also be rep- 
resented. Student proposals must have committee approval. 

c. Planned programs of independent study must be an extension of 
the regular school program in terms of a planned indepth study of 
a particular subject area. 

d. The responsibilities of the sponsoring teacher should be spelled 
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out by the school. Also, the sponsoring teacher must be properly 
.certitic'il. 

e. Student credit tor planned imlepentlent learning programs must 
comprise or be the equivalent of a unit of work or fractional part 
thereof. 

f. In addition to meeting the above criteria, the instructor must 
specifically list for each student the criteria that must be met for 
successful c(Miipletion of the program. 

g. Equipment and learning materials must be available as part of the 
planned program for independent study. 

4. Approved part-time cooperative training program as defined in the 
currently approved State Plan and the Policy Handbook of the Voca- 
tional Education Section, State Department of Education. 

Under the alternative plan the school must require "the completion of at 
least seventeen units of instruction, or the equivalent, which shall include one 
unit of American History and at least one-half unit of American Government 
including the Constitution of the United States (K.S.A. "H-l 103), in approp- 
riate courses as developed by the school district. It is the responsibility of the 
school to cooperatively work out with the student a personalized program that 
is appropriate and relevant to his capabilities, needs and interests. . . ." 

The application of the "personalized educational program" to the English 
language arts suggests ( I) the student achievement in basic learnings may be 
determined by competence developed rather than by courses taken or hours 
spent in the classroom; (2) that, in addition to short-term electives, this 
provides an additional way of dealing with individual differences; and (3) that 
English — even language arts — is no longer considered a discipline necessary 
for study in Kansas high schools. 

As has been suggested in Nongraded Quarter Select ivvs, any school offering 
short-term electives might well require a minimum number of courses in each 
of several groups, such as composition, speech/drama, literature and language 
study. If for example, every ninth grader were required to take two terms of 
"Basic Composition ' before entering the elective program, the teacher of 
each basic composition course would prepare in advance a '*def of the course, 
including at least a statement of the course objectives, the desired outcome 
stated in terms of observable student behaviors that the teacher would accept 
as evidence of learnings to be included in the course. The teacher would also 
prepare an examination within the confines of the stated objectives, very like 
the final examination to be given the class. 

If, then, a ninth grader, having seen the list of objectives— perhaps a 
dozen of them should wish to "challenge" the exam before enrolling— he 
might do so. If he should pass it at the level previously understood and agreed 
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upon by all coiucrneil, he would receive creilit and move on to other work. If 
he tiki not •win" over the exam, he would proceed with the course as usual. 

Also, it a student should progress into a basic course up to ten days, 
demonstrating a high degree of competence in the learnings to be included in 
the course, the teacl. jr might offer the student individually an opportunity to 
challenge the exam and quiz out of the remainder of the course. If he should 
choose to challenge and should win, he would complete the term in indepen- 
dent study tor that class period. This procedure would, of course, necessitate 
the student s settling on an acceptable project and obtaining an adviser for the 
study, according to the school s policy. 

A teacher of a .^6-\veek course who is flexible enough to have one or two 
students working for a time on other than group activities might also permit a 
student to quiz out of a specific unit of basic study by challenging the test 
successfully. 

In any case, the student would be expected to demonstrate maintenance 
of the quiz-out competency in all his classes. If he should become careless, he 
might be requested to take a refresher to validate his quiz-out credit. All this 
would be stated in writing at the beginning ft)r all concerned and would 
proceed only with the apprt)val of the sch(H)l administrator and the parents, as 
well as the teacher and the student. 

One excellent independent study project appropriate for such a student 
might be a Reading Focus. With assistance from the teacher, the student 
would select an area of reading need or special interest, such as a particular 
author, a historical period, or a literary genre, and just read. At the end of the 
term he would make his own kind of report to his adviser, perhaps by simply 
having a conference and submitting a list of materials read, perhaps by writing 
his observations or talking to the class. It is important that the anticipated 
report should not be such as to disturb the student's immersion in the reading. 

The whole matter of eliminating a state, and perhaps a local, requirement 
lor English, along with the humanitarian intangibles that accompany it, comes 
almost in direct contradiction to a rising demand that schools concentrate on 
the development of student competency in the Three R's, spelling and hand- 
writing. The demand ct)mes from employers frustrated with the incompe- 
tence of numerous high-scht)()lgraduafes; from parents and grandparents who 
feel themselves much better prepared than present-day youth; from adminis- 
trators of vocational-technical schools, who a few years ago wanted their 
students freed from the rigors of academic learning; and from observers of a 
marked drop in nationwide scores on standardized and College Entrance 
Examination Board tests. According to a recent article in the Enj^lish Journal, 
among alternative schools that a few months ago were being set up to give 
students nonschool experiences, there is now interest if an alternative school 
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for basic aciulemic cducarion and competence, with stiff authoritarian discip- 
line and a ^et-it-or-Met-out policy. 

The wind of educational opinion and pressure "bloweth where it listeth"; 
but whatever the administrative organization or requirements, it remains the 
responsibility of Kansas schools to give students the skills, competence, and 
intellectional growth they would not receive anywhere else. 

In line with the current national concern regarding invasion of privacy 
and attendant legislation, guidance personnel in state leadership positions are 
preparing a position paper on the keeping of student and personnel records. 
The purpose is to help school and employers protect themselves from possi- 
ble accusation or suit. 

Just what changes may come about as local schools revise their policies 
regarding personal record information remains to be seen. Classroom 
teachers, however, need to be aware that such records must be made available 
to parents, to student subjects eighteen years of age or older, and to student 
subjects in certain circumstances at an earlier age. Anecdotal items of a highly 
subjective nature might prove particularly damning when seen by persons 
directly concerned, or particularly petty if brought into court. Perhaps it 
behooves us all not to put in writing or on tape anything we would not have 
read or heard. 
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